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THE CIRCULAR, ~ 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—*‘ Discontinue.” 
RTS Ber ES NRE SE GEE IT TRESTLE IIE LAD, SE IGE EINE TIT 

Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circudar, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 

The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘“‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

AS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘** He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





Wanted for The Circular, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value-——making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





Support of The Circular. 


For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 

Now as to the questioa how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Free 
Dairy Retigiovs Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Postage of The Circular. 


The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of acommon sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tur Tri-weekty Circuar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was afew years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 








PUBLICATIONS 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuapter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarter V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CuristenpomM. ConstiTUTIONAL CuHRIS- 
TIANITY. THe Biste on Marriace. Pavt’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or AbDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotitoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly aecording to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vdl. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


(Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
Price 


The Perfectionist ; 
and 3: and THe Wirxess, Vol. 2. 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


Onetpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, it is a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files bf past Volumes of our papers, by express, 
or by private conveyance. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. | Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. | Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varietics. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, eo, &Ce 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :-—-Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inp1an Meat, Freep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
+ eee Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

J&P The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


Choice varieties. 


Raspberries, 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & C0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R.I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists» 
Lathes. &c. &c. ; and are prepared to exceute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georce Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 


a Deel 
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Use or Grammar.—At a late meeting of 
the Liverpool Literary Society, a paper was 
read on the existenee of dialects among the 
different Jewish tribes, although they all spoke 
the Hebrew language. This was attributed 
to the want of a grammar, but Dr. [hne rose up 
and said he was of a different opinion. The 
Greek language was not founded by a grammar 
but by Homer, and the modern German by 
Luther’s translation of the Bible ; grammarians, 
only took such men for their models.— Sci. 


Amertcan. 





pas>Such delicacy has been attained by 
Wheatstone’s invention of a rapidly-retating 
mirror, that the French physicists Fizeau and 
Foucault have measured the amount of time 
occupied by the passage of light through a dis- 
tance of 12 feet; and as we know that light 
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travels at the rate of 200,000 miles in a second | to a state of debilitated sympathy or of absolute 
of time, it follows that the portion of time act- | torpor. Prevented by the custom from putting 


wally measured was the sixty-seven millionth questions, from proposing doubts, from asking for 
part of a second; a division of time so impal- explanations, reacting by no mode of mental ac- 
able to our conception, that although we know 
it must be, yet we are utterly unable to realize 
it.— Exchange. 
SE A - 

A Lone Passace rrom Maine tro New- 
VYorx.—The schooner Othello arrived at this 
port yesterday, after a passage of one hundred 
and sixty days from Cutler, Maine, with lum- 
ber. She was abandoned in October last off 
Jape Cod, and was subsequently picked up by 
a New London vessel oa carried into Kdgar- 
town, and thence was navigated to this city. 
The vessel is sound, and the cargo uninjured. 
—LEvening Post, Feb. 28. 

0 Se ~- 

pay The teas, the coffees, and the cocoas, 
are all nearly void of smell and taste in their 
natural state. All derive their esteemed and 
peculiar flavour and aroma from chemical sub- 
stances produced within them during the pro- 
cesses of drying and roasting.— Dlachwood’s 
Magazine. 





Rivicute or THE Day.—The following is some 
of Wendell Philips’ fun: 

““ We have compromised, and compromised ; and 
now, we have the Nebraska bill! A camel, 
brought from Arabia into Persia, thrust his nose 
into the hut of a miller, who said, “take it away, 
you ugly brute”—but the camel plead piteously 
that he was cold, and the miller suffered him. 
So, by degrees, he was allowed to introduce ears 
and fore-legs; but these, on a‘‘solemn condition” 
of asking nomore. Scarcely had the miller turned 
round when he saw the camel’s whole body sprawl- 
ing over the floor; he remonstrated ina passion, 
when the camel answered, ‘‘Oh, well, if you are 
at all incommoded, do not stay on my account!” 
Thus Slavery got her nose in, then her ears, then 
her fore-legs, on a“ solemn condition,” and pres- 
ently you shall see her misshapen length sprawling 
over all Nebraska.” 

A 


The following curious sketch of Coleridge, accom- 
panied by criticism that we think just, appears ina 
late book by De Quincy, quoted in the Tribune: 

Coleridge’s Monologues. 


Coleridge, unless he could have all the talk, 
would have none. But then this was not conver- 
gation. It was not colloquium, or talking with 
the company, but alloquium, or talking to the 
company. As Madam de Stael observed, Cole- 
ridge talked, and could talk, only by monologue. 
Such a mode of systematic trespass upon the con- 
versational rights of a whole party, gathered to- 
gether under pretense of amusement, is fatal to 
every purpose of social intercourse, whether that 
purpose be connected with direct use and the ser- 
vice of the intellect, or with the general graces 
and amenities of life. The result is the same, un- 
der whatever impulse such an outrage is practised 
——but the impulse is not always the same; it va- 
ries ; and so far the criminal intention varics. In 
some people this gross excess takes its rise in pure 
arrogance. ‘They are fully aware of their own in- 
trusion upon the general privileges of the compa- 
ny: they are aware of the temper in which it is 
hkely to be received ; but they persist wilfully in 
the wrong, as asort of homage levied compulsorily 
upon those who may wish to resist it, but hardly 
can do so without a violent interruption, wearmg 
the same shape of indecorum as that which they 
resent. In most people, however, it is not arro- 
gance which prompts this capital offense against 
social rights, but a blind selfishness, yielding pas- 
sively to its own instincts, without being distinct- 
ly aware of the degree in which this self-indul- 
gence trespasses on the rights of others. 

We see the same temper illustrated at times in 
travelling; a brutal person, as we are disposed at 
first to pronounce him, but more frequently one 
who yields unconsciously to a lethargy of selfish- 
ness, plants himself at the public fireplace, so as 
to exclude his fellow-travellers from all but a 
fraction of the warmth. Yet he does not do this 
in aspirit of wilful aggression upon others; he 
has but a glimmering suspicion of the odious 
shape which his own act assumes to others, for 
the luxurious torpor of self-indulgence has ex- 
tended its mists to the energy and clearness of | 
his perceptions. Meantime, Coleridge’s habit of 
soliloquizing through a whole evening of four or 
five hours, had its origin neither in arrogance nor 
in absolute selfishness. The fact was that he 
could not talk unless he were uninterrupted, and | 
unless he were able to count upon this concession 
from the company. It was a silent contract be- | 
tween him and his hearers, that nobody should! 
speak but himself. If any man objected to this 
arrangement why did he come? For the custom 
of the place, the lea loci, being notorious, by com- 
ing at all he was understood to profess his alle- 
giance to the autocrat who presided. It was not 
therefore, by an insolent usurpation that Coleridge 
persisted in monology through his whole hfe, but 
in virtue of a concession from the kindness and 
respect of his friends. You could not be angry with 
him for using his privilege, for it was a privilege 

conferred by others, and a privilege which he was 
ready to resign as soon as any man demurred to it. 
But though reccnciled to it by these considera- 
tions, and by the ability with which he used it, 
you could not but feel that it worked ul for all 
parties. Himself is tempted oftentimes into pure 
garrulity of egotism, and the listeners it reduced 

















| 


/moment, so as even to take a note of them, and 
| which yet they could not often understand, or, 
seeming to understand, could not always approve, 
the audience sank at times into a listless condition 
| of inanimate vacuity. To be acted upon forever, 
but never to reéct, is fatal to the very powers by 
which sympathy must grow, or by which intelli- 
|gent admiration can be evoked. For his own 
|sake, it was Coleridge’s interest to have forced 
| his hearers into the active commerce of question 
j}and answer, of objection and demur. Not other- 
| wise was it possible that even the attention could 
| be kept from drooping, or the coherency and de- 
| pendency of the arguments be forced into light. 
| 
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Infernal Wonders. 
| This world of visible substances and natural 
‘laws, rests on a basis of spiritual elements and 
| spiritual laws; and when these deeper invisible 
forces break up through the crust of visible things 
and display themselves in the material sphere, the 
irregularity or displacement of natural laws which 
| occurs, is what we call a miracle. 

Now since the spiritual elements which under- 
lie the world of nature are of two sorts, good and 
evil, it is rational to expect and recognize two 
sorts of miracles, of corresponding character. 

Accordingly the Bible gives us accounts of in- 
fernal miracles as well as of those that were di- 
vine. The wonders which God wrought by Mo- 
ses in the land of Egypt were closely followed, up 
to a certain point, by the imitations of the hos- 
tile magicians. It was only at the fourth miracle, 
when Moses converted the dust of the earth into 
lice, that the competition of the magicians failed. 
Exodus 8: 18. 

So in the New Testament, the workings of in- 
fernal spirits in producing diseases, are as fully 
recognized as the achievements of Christ in heal- 
ing diseases. Moreover the Antichrist, whose 
coming was announced by Christ and Paul, as the 
immediate sequel of the first glorious season of 
gospel miracles, is described as prevailing by 
‘showing great signs and wonders,’ which indeed 





we should expect as a matter of course, the com- 
petition in the case being the same as it was be- 
tween Moses and the Magicians, 

The facts of modern spiritualism confirm this 
rational and scriptural doctrine, that miracles are 
not always divine, but sometimes infernal. We 
know that most of the rapping spirits have pro- 
fessed to hail from heaven, and have labored to 
make the impression that there is nothing but 
heaven beyond the veil. But the cnormous 
amount of lying that has come from them, makes 
it certain that many of them, at all events, live 
in a lying heaven, which cannot be much better 
than a hell. 

Take, for example, the following case, reported 
in the London Quarterly Review, Oct. 18, in 
which a spirit confesses itself a reprobate, doomed 
to perdition; and bear in mind that the commu- 
nication must be infernal, whether it is true or 
false ; for if it is true, it is infernal by confes- 
sion, and ifit is false it is infernal by being a lie. 

Rey. E. Gillson, a London clergyman, thus re- 
lates the occurrences of a table conversation held 
at the house of some members of his congregation: 

*T placed my hand on the table, and put a varie- 
ty of questions, all of which were instantly and 
correctly answered. Various ages were asked and 
correctly told. In reply to trifling questions, 
possessing no particular interest, the table an- 
swered by quietly lifting up the leg, and rapping. 
But in answer to questions of a more exciting 
character, it would become violently agitated, and 
sometimes to such a degree that I canonly describe 
the motion by the word frantic. 

‘I inquired, Are you a departed spirit ?—The 
answer was Yes, indicated by a rap. 

‘Ave you unhappy ?—The table answered by 
a sort of writhing motion, which no natural pow- 
er over it could imitate. 

‘It was then asked, Shall you be for ever un- 
happy ?—the same kind of writhing motion was 
returned. 

* Do you know Satan ?—Yes, 

‘Is he the Prince of Devils ?—-Yes. 

* Will he be bound ?—-Yes. 

‘Will he be cast into the abyss ?—Yes. 

‘Will you be cast in with him ?—Yes, 

* How long will it be before he is cast out ?— 
Ie rapped ten. 

‘Will wars and commotions continue ?—The 
table rocked and reeled backwards and forwards 
for a length of time, as if it intended a pantomi- 
mic acting of the prophet’s predictions :—The 
earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard, and 


| tivity, and condemned also to the mental dis- 
| tress of hearing opinions or doctrines stream past 
| them by flights which they must not arrest for a 


gressions thereof shall be heavy upon it; and it 
shall fall and not rise again. Is. 24: 20. 

‘I then asked, Where are Satan’s head-quar- 
ters? Are they in England ?~'There was a slight 
movement. 

‘Are they in France ?—A violent movement. 

‘Are they in Spain ?—Similar agitation. 

‘Are they at Rome?—The table literally 
seemed frantic. &c., &c.’ 





A Guardian of all Interests. 

A father was about to leave his son in the city. 
He had brought him there from his country home 
to place him in the studio of an artist, whose pro- 
fession the young man had chosen. “Is A. an 
enthusiast in the art ?” said a friend to his father, 
“Yes, his whole soul is in it.” “Then it will 
take care of his morals,” said the friend, “ and of 
his education too.” 

There is a great deal of philosophy in this.— 
Give a person a passional object of pursuit, and 
let it be one that requires him to be temperate 
and clear-headed, and acquainted with universal 
science, and he will need no temperance societies, 
or moral reform societies, or school discipline, to 
take care of his morals or education. The cen- 
tral pas*'un will make all the rest subordinate and 
tributary, and give zest to the dullest toil and the 
driest studies. 

We propose to our Associations the enterprize 
of a Daily Religious Press as a work of art and 
an object of persevering enthusiasm, in the pursuit 
of which they may expect not only unity and spir- 
itual blessings, but prosperity in morals and edu- 


cation. 
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The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The Screw Steamship Andes, of the Cunard 
line, arrived at Boston yesterday morning, with 
three days’ later news from Europe. No declara- 
tion of war had taken place, although extensive 
preparations were being made in France and Eng- 
land. It seems certain at last that the English 
government have chartered thirteen steamships 
from diflerent companies for the transportation of 
troops. A camp is being prepared near Constant- 
inople for the reception of #rench and English 
troops. It is said that the Russians have assem- 
bled 60,000 men around Kalefat, with the inten- 
tion of retaking it. In Asia, we understand that 
offensive operations haye been resumed against 
the Russians. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Morning Chronicle writes that Louis Na- 
poleon dispatched a letter to the Czar on the 29th 
of January, in which a last appeal was made to 
him to save the world from the impending war. 
The answer to this letter was expected in a few 
days, though very little hopes were entertained of 
favorable results to be obtained thereby. It is 
said that Louis Napoleon’s object in writing the 
letter was not so much that he hoped any good 
would result from it, as to show the French peo- 
ple that he had used every possible means to pre- 
serve peace. 
Much of the European news that we receive, is 
an unreliable compound of reports and flying ru- 
mors, thinly interspersed with authentic facts.— 
Our experience in digesting and preparing it for pub- 
lication, leads us to a similar conclusion with that 
of the Tribune; that ‘in all this afiair it is not easy 
to tell what is true from what is not; and tilla 
story has been confirmed again and again, it is not 
safe to believe it.’ We have endeavored, so far as 
possible, to carefully sift the facts from among the 
countless rumors of every degree of plausibility 
to which the European disturbance gives rise.— 
But in spite of our precaution, we have in one or 
two instances aided in giving circulation to reports 
which have since proved false. For instance, we 
have had to tell three different stories about the 
chartering of steamers by the British Government 
for the transportation of troops, before a true 
statement of the case was presented. Again, we 
have received nothing confirmatory of the report 
that 50,000 Turks have crossed the Danube; and 
though it may yet prove true, the strongest proba- 
bility is, that it is but a rumor, founded on the 
supposed advantage which would result from such 
amoye. These two instances are all that now 
occur to us, in which we have assisted in circu- 
lating false reports. We shall resort to the con- 
fessional as often as we detect ourselves in similar 
errors. 
PROGRESS OF THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT. 
The advocates of Woman’s Rights manifest con- 
siderable perseverance in their continued attempts 
to obtain from government a legal recognition of 
the independence of the sex. The Woman’s 


a 


sented to the legislature of the State, a long and 
elaborate address, occupying, in solid minion 
type, three of the Tribune’s wide columns—drawn 
up by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, of Seneca Falls, 
The address demands in behalf of the women of 
the State, as a redress of grievances, a revision of 
the State Constitution, and a new code of laws. 

The arguments presented in favor of this step, 
are, first, that woman at present, although fully 
equal] in intelligence to man, yet has no more 
voice in the making of laws than idiots, lunatics, 
or negroes. Secondly, the laws relating to mar- 
riage, by which men and women are inseparably 
bound to each other for life, are founded on the 
old common-law of England, and are a compound 
of barbarous usages, but partially modified by 
civilization: and that, by submission to these 
laws, woman is virtually made the slave and pro- 
perty of her husband, and is entirely at his mercy, 
Third, the position of woman as widow, is marked 
by many hardships, which we will not here enu- 
merate. Fourth, woman as mother, has no power 
over her children, except by her husband’s con 
sent; and the father’s prerogative is outrageously 
abused in thousands of cases. This is a summary 
of the complaints which are preferred against 
existing institutions, in their bearing upon wo- 
man; and, to put an end to these evils, the Wo- 
man’s Rights party have petitioned, lectured, 
resolved, &c., &c.; but thus far with little suc- 
cess. In thus looking at the wrongs which exist 
in the present social system, and the laborious, 
but mostly ineffectual, attempts at reform, we 
cannot but give utterance to a feeling of heart- 
felt thanksgiving for the gospel method of estab- 
lishing woman’s rights, as well as all other rights 
—by aiming to exterminate selfishness, the root 
of all evil. 

P. S.—Apropos of Woman’s Rights, we learn 
that Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, editor of the 
Una, has been assigned a seat in the Reporter's 
Gallery of the Senate. 

IMPROVEMENT IN CAR-WARMING. 


A correspondent describes a new method of 
warming cars, which is coming into use on some 
of the railroads in this State, and which we do 
not recollect to have seen mentioned in the papers. 
The novelty in the ease consists in the use of 
heated air, in a way similar to that by which 
dwelling-houses are warmed. A small furnace is 
placed under the center of the car, which is sup- 
plied with fresh air by pipes leading from the 
roof, down which the air is forced by the motion 
of the train, the supply being regulated by a 
gauge on the inside of the car. The heated air pass- 
es into a pipe extending horizontally through the 
car under the floor, from which it ascends through 
registers placed at intervals in the aisles between 
the seats ; thus preserving an even temperature 
throughout, which may be regulated at pleasure 
by the use of a thermometer. ‘Ihe furnace is fed 
from above, by lifting a lid, which admits of the 
passage of fuel down to the fire. 

ANOTHER DISASTER—ALMOST. 

The papers give an account of a narrow escape 
from another Henry Clay catastrophe. On Tues- 
day afternoon, the steamboat Arrow, plying be- 
tween New-York and Haverstraw, took fire while 
about sixteen miles from the city, and as seen 
from the shore, was soon enveloped in dense smoke. 
The passengers, 60 in number, were much alarmed, 
and the boat was headed for shore; but by the 
aid of the fire-apparatus, the flames were check- 
ed, and in half an hour were entirely extinguished. 

FROM CHINA, 

The Andes brings intellence from Hong Kong, 
dated Dec. 27. On Dec. 7th, a combined attack 
was made upon Shanghai by the land and sea 
forces of the Imperialists. They were repulsed 
with considerable loss; whereupon, they set fire 
to and destroyed the suburbs of the city from the 
river to the walls, causing much loss of life and 
great destruction of property. 

Spring. 

Spring made its advent yesterday in quite a 
genial manner, promising a relief from the cold, 
stormy weather to which we have, for some time 
past, been subject. The morning was clear and 
rosy, accompanied by a mild breeze, just sufficient 
to remind one of the ‘Sunny South, or the tropi- 
cal warmth of the West Indies. Some relics of 
winter yet remain, in the snow-drifts which line 
our more unfrequented streets ; but these are fast 
disappearing under the persuasive, and we might 
say melting influence of the sun. Our friends at 
the North, who are yet surrounded with snow 
and ice, can sympathetically enjoy our earlier re- 
lease from the frigid embraces of the winter- 
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Tur Porrricat Furure.—A correspondent, re- 
ferring to the Nebraska agitation, says:—“How 
heartily could we join the Nortk in calling meet- 
ings to protest against the admission of any new 
Territory in which the sovereignty of Jesus Christ 
should not be acknowledged, and the Higher Law 
—the great law of Love—be the all-controlling 
law. There is something soul-inspiring in the 
idea of great mass meetings with this object; and 
may we not expect them ?” 





Analects. 


_... When you have done any thing in which 
you were certain of inspiration at the time, refuse 
todoubt it afterwards. 

....Since happiness is the true end of exist- 
ence. and love is the true means of that end, wis- 
dom should be the servant of love. 

_... Grieve not God’s spirit by talking fool- 
ishly, nor by refraining from speaking, when 
pressed to do so, through shame or fear. 

_...It cannot occupy too prominent a place in 
our thoughts, that salvation from sin is effected 
by spiritual appreciation of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. 

_..- Weare changed into the image of whatever 
we gaze upon. If we look toward God, commu- 
nication is opened with him—if we look toward 
the Primitive church and the angels, communica- 
tion is opened with them. 


_... Our need of Christ is our greatest bless- 
ing; instead of its being an exceptional state, and 
to be tolerated only in our last extremity, the 
greatest good we can find in ourselves is our 
emptiness and need of Christ. 


...- All individual troubles will pass away if 
we once let in the expanding majesty of that 
spirit which has overcome the wicked one. Let 
it breathe upon us—give it room to deploy in us 
—and all individual trouble will be at an end, 

_... When we feel a tendency to dullness and 
to grow weary in well-doing, it is good to remem- 
ber that Jesus Christ is ‘the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.’ His Spirit is pure fresh 
beginning-life, that knows no change, and we may 
expect it to spring up in us, at any and all times. 





Botanical Sketches,--No. 1. 

Plants may be separated into three great 
general divisions, which are distinguished from 
each other by marked peculiarities of constitu- 
tion and growth. These may be designated as 
Monocotyledonous, Dicotyledonous, and Acoty- 
ledonous, which names are derived from peculi- 
arities of their seeds. The cotyledon is that 
which constitutes the bulky portion of seeds, as 
distinguished from the germ or chit ; as for in- 
stance, in a kernel of corn which has sprouted, 
ail that part from which the germ protrudes, 
and which nourishes the germ in the early sta- 
ges of its growth, is called the cotyledon. 

Plants are called Monocotyledonous, wken 
their seeds have. but one solid cotyledon, like 
Indian corn, wheat, and other cereal grains and 
grasses, including the cocoa tree, and various 
other tropical nuts and fruits. 

Dicotyledonous plants are those bearing 
seeds with two cotyledons. The butter-nut is 
a very good illustration of this division, inas- 
much as the division of the seed or meat with- 
in the shuck is very marked and distinct, and 
is probably familiar to all. The 
spheres into which peas ard beans are divided 
inside of the husk which covers their surface, 
are also good examples of dicutylecdonous plants. 


two hemi- 


Acotyledonous plants are those whose seeds 
have no cotyledons, but consist, simply of a 
germ, which is usually very small, and in many 
eases is invisible to the naked eye. ‘To this 
class belong toad-stools, puff-balls, mushrooms, 
mildew, smut, &e., included in the class called 
fungus plants; also the various kinds of moss. 

There is also a division called Polycotyle- 
donous, the seeds of which have more than two 
cotyledons, as in the hemlock and pine. But 
the number of plants included in this division 
is comparatively small, and their habits of 
growth are not essentially different from those 
of the dicotyledons. 

We will now proceed to the habits of growth 
which particularly characterize the monocoty- 
ledonous division. Trees belonging to this class, 
having stems that survive the winter above 
ground, are never found in northern climates ; 
but they are said to constitute a great part of 
tropical forests. This division comprises, as 
has been before remarked, the most of our 


cereal grains and grasses. It includes also all 


in two seasons; producing roots and leaves only 
the first season, and stalks and seeds the next. 
Burdocks, cabbages, parsneps, carrots, &c., are 
examples of this kind. The stems of mono- 
cotyledonous plants are usually pithy, and fre- 
quently hollow in the center, and quite hard 
and compact near the surface. A northern 
wood-cutter undertaking to chop one of these 
tropical trees, might imagine that he had a 
difficult task before him, but he would find 
it grow easier as he proceeded toward the 
center. This peculiarity results from their 
manner of growth. 

Instead of forming the annual layer of wood 
just under the bark, as is the case with trees 
in our latitude, the wood is formed in the cen- 
ter, and presses outward, and in the later 
period of its growth it makes room for ad- 
ditional material only by growing more com- 
pact at the surface. It is manifest that plants 
of this kind cannot extend their growth in a 
horizontal direction beyond a certain limit.— 
Hence, we find that all monocotyledonous 
plants are limited in their circumferential ex- 
tension. A cornstalk isa good illustration of 
this fashion of growth. If it is cut in two the 
observer will notice that it appears to be made 
up of a pithy substance, full of threads, ex- 
tending through it length-wise, and that these 
threads are compressed a great deal nearer to- 
gether near the surface than they are at the 
center. 

[t is interesting to trace the process of growth 
from the seed of this division of plants, and 
notice wherein it differs from that of other 
classes. We will take for illustration a kernel 
of Indian corn. When exposed to warmth and 
moisture in a fertile soil, it absorbs water thro’ 
pores in the husk, or hull, which covers it, which 
we might call a kind of natural filter. A chemi- 
cal change immediately takes place in the con- 
stituents of the cotyledon, one part of which 
change consists in turning the starch which it 
contains into sugar. This appears to cause the 
sprouting of the germ, which soon protrudes 
through the husk, extending downwards into 
the soil, and throwing out lateral shoots in all 
directions in search of nourishment, relying on 
the supplies furnished by the cotyledon as a 
kind of capital, until it can establish a remu- 
When it has fairly 
commenced business on its own basis, the 


nerative business for itsell’. 


plume starts up from the cotyledon, at the same 
point where the germ first piecreed the husk, 
but in the opposite direction. By this time 
the cotyledon has performed its office, and its 
two children—the germ and the plume—by 
mutual assistance are able to take care of them- 


selves. 





Sovereign of the Passions. 
Bible Communists have set up the 
truth, as king of the passions, and they 
are satisfied that it not only ought to reign, 
but that it can reign, and is to be trust- 
ed in its office. The principle frequent- 
ly stated in popular discussions, that the 
truth may be trusted to overcome error, 
by giving it open field and fair play, is 
one that we are disposed to give far 
greater scope to, than is given by those 
who generally propound it. When what 
are considered the ungovernable and cor- 
rupt passions, break forth in disagreeable 
and threatening ways, it is the common 
method to resort to arbitrary power— 
law, fear, necessity. Notwithstanding the 
popular theory that truth is a match for 
falsehood any where, there are not many 
who have such an appreciation of its 
mighty power, that they dare to rely on 
it exclusively. It is quite universal to 
take the more summary and natural way 
of putting down the riotous passions by 
physical force and legality. But in the 
long run, this half-and-half course is un- 
profitable, because the real thing to be 
done in the case is not accomplished ; 
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made serviceable, in this way; and, as 
life and its passions are a never failing 
spring, the work has to be done over and 
over again, and there is no final cure of 
the mischief of passional riots. And no 
thorough cure will ever come until the 
truth is let out against falsehood with 
hearty confidence, and a unanimous vote 
for it, with a full reliance on it, and 
nothing else. 

This, evidently, is to be the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom of God ; it is a king- 
dom in which the almighty power of 
truth will rise in its majesty, and, ask- 
ing no favors of external force, will sub- 
due, civilize, and harmonize all the pas- 
Jesus Christ is the head of this 
kingdom, and he professes to be king by 


sions. 


virtue of his power as an organ of the 
truth. He said to Pilate, ‘Iam king,’ and 
then immediately declared the nature of 
his sovereignty : ‘ To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness to the truth.’ 
He then proceeds to assert the reality 
and effectiveness of his sovereignty, as an 
organ of the truth, by bringing to view 
the principle that makes his sovereignty 
sure: ‘Every one that is of the truth, 
heareth my voice.” ds an organ of the 
truth he has inevitable and irresistible ac- 
cess to the center of the being of all 
those who are of the truth, and is sure of 
prevailing over them, and of working 
himself into them, and subduing them, 
and making them with himself organs of 
the truth, 

It is God’s plan to take the passions 
into his service, not to suppress them.) He 
is not to reign over the dry bones of in- 
tellect and negative morality; but he is to 
reign over living beings, and be glorified 
ina passional kingdom. And for that 
purpose, he must give scope to the strong- 
est of tle passions, and to all of them; 
and, setting the truth above them, must 
patiently fight it out with their barba- 
rism, tilkmen can be virtuous with all 
possible opportunity to be vicious—till 
men shall choose, with their understand- 
ings and with their hearts, to be temper- 
ate, though they have an opportunity to 
eat and drink without stint—till, with all 
the external means and appliances of gor- 
mandizing, they shall yet choose, with all 
the enthusiasm of artists, to be temperate 
in all things—till men will be sober and 
chaste in their affections, and be modest 
and decorous in the expression of them 
though they have unlimited opportunity 
of licentiousness, so far as external rules 
are concerned—chaste from simple choice, 
with no reference to external necessity— 
till they will be enterprising and industri- 
ous without being stimulated by fear of 
poverty or love of money—in short, till 
men will act with the highest possible 
energy, and still act with a choice as sim- 
ple, direct and hearty as that by which 
they eat their food, without reference 
to necessity or law. 

Culture of the Heart. 

A stranger, who for the first time has 
been introduced to our Community, might 
naturally ask, What is your object in 
so living ? Certainly, souncommon a de- 
viation from custom can only be the em- 
bodiment of some great purpose. If we 





say that we are not in quest of wealth, 
or learning, but that our great and ab- 
sorbing purpose is the cultivation of the 








biennial plants, or such as mature themselves 


passion is suppressed, not civilized and 


satisfactory. To that man, who has long 
dwelt amidst the icy peaks of the in- 
tellect—who has breathed always the 
thin air of abstractions—who has en- 
deavored to nourish himself on phi- 
losophies, and to find delight in noting 
the dazzling, though chilling phenomena 
of that polar region, the head—and who, 
for a mistress, has wooed knowledge, in 
whose embraces no warmth is kindled ; 
to that man our purpose is the sublimity 
of folly. In mapping the microcosm of 
human nature, our spiritual geographers 
show a wisdom like that of the Chinese 
who, in their map of the world, assign 
nearly all the earth to their own country, 
and leave a little to the barbarians. The 
intellect, in all its divisions, is accurately 
delineated, and occupies the major portion 
of the map, whilst the region of the 
heart is left as it were in the corners, and 
traced in faint and doubtful lines. We 
have been astonished at our metaphysi- 
cians, when after defining their science 
as taking in all the immaterial part of 
man, they go onand devote nine-tenths 
of their books to the head, and at the 
close, crowd into a single chapter all they 
have to say upon the numerous passions 
and emotions, which collectively we call 
the heart. 

From youth’s earliest consciousness to 
old age, heart-workings have made up 
much of the sum-total of man’s life— 
Still, important as is this part of our 
nature, little or no systematic effort has 
been made for its cultivation and deyel- 
opment. Philosophers have shunned it ; 
the mass have ignored it, it has been 
given over to the poet and novelist, and 
they have confined themselves. to sketch- 
ing what they saw there, rather than to 
improving and beautifying it. Shakspeare 
has made us familiar with its topography 
in all its length and breadth, in all its 
light and shade, and nothing more.— 
Occasionally a heart overcharged has, in a 
fictitious character, given vent to its feel- 
ings, and this is all. the world has gained 
from its heart-keepers. 

Ever since the first transgression, she 
heart of man has laid like some vast trop- 
ical swamp, whose luxuriant and dense 
growth has been the shelter of unclean 
birds, around whose trees poisonous vines 
have twined, and in whose dark recesses 
venomous reptiles sport themselves.— 
Like its type, that exhales a malaria and 
fills the higher and drier. country with 
disease and death, the heart of fallen 
man gives out an effluvia deleterious to 
his intellect, and corrupts his whole 
nature. 

Viewing the heart in this light, there 
is a field opened for the most heroic ac- 
tions and self-denying labors—life and 
death, heaven and hell, depend upon this 
work of heart cnlture. This is a species 
of improvement that we are least inclined 
to begin; but the truth demands it, and 
that is enough. Experience has made 
us acquainted with our necessities, and 
the Bible points out the ways and means 
for our cure. 

We have an experienced and perfect 
husbandman in the person of Christ ; he 
knows the best method of cultivation.— 
If we will only give him the control of 
that portion of the heart’s tangled wood 
which belongs to each one of us, he will 
clear it of all its poisonous growth, and 
make it as prolific of good as formerly of 





heart, the answer will generally be un- 


evil, Where the foul plants, envy, hate, 
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